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I f that nothing is more difficult 
** e than to give a demonſtration in 
rr 8 ft 


formof a propoſition almoſt felf- 


evident. On the contrary, it may be ſaid, 
that nothing is more eaſy than to build a By- 
pothetical ſyſtem on a matter not demonſtrable 
by rules of art. How far the truth of the 
latter obſervation will be evinced in the 
following pages the reader will beſt deter- 
mine, after he has peruſed them; and 


T is judicioully aſſerted by a cer- 


whether a conſideration like the former has 


hitherto prevented the good old dames of 
Vorkſhire, long celebrated for their {kill 
in the encheire/is * of brewing fine ale, 


* Vide advertiſement entitled 4 Syllabus c. * 
B from 


tain Right Reverend author, 
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1 
from communicating ſcientifically their 
practice to the dloudy pates of the more 
ſouthern profeſſors of brewing, I know 
not; but it has not occurred to me, in the 
whole courſe of my extenſive reſcarches 
into this matter, that any of theſe ladies 
ever publiſhed a Hſtematical, theoretical, 
and chemical treatiſe on brewing, or ever 
had the public ſpirit to read lectures on the 
practicability of making Yorkſhire ale in 
the county of Middleſex. : 

Ir we admit the probability of their 
good inclinations to oblige the world in 
either of theſe particulars, it is evident that 
the only intervening obſtacle was the diffi- 
culty of communication, for their mode of 
practice is ſimpliculy itſelf. Give the ex- 
perienced dames but good malt, hops, and 
water, and they will brew you the ſpark- 
ling beverage, with the greateſt facility; 
but aſk them how they arrive at ſuch ex- 
cellence, and you will ſoon be convinced 
that they are no chymifts. This is a cir- 
cumſtance the more to be lamented, as 
it is now reduced to chemical certainty, 
that though an old woman may make very 

| fine 
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fine ale, it is from the chymiſt only that we 
are to be taught the whys and wherefores of 
her practice; and that it will not ſignify 
a farthing to a brewer, to be able to dazzle 
the eye, delight the palate, and exhilarate 
the mind with his liquor, fince no perſon 
of underſtanding will credit the teſtimony 
of their own ſenſes, or believe it to be good, 
unleſs he can, like Dean Swift's ordurous 
philoſopher, reſtore it to its primitive 
component parts, trace every cauſe from 
every effect, deduce every effect from every 
cauſe, and prove it to be good, | ſecundem 
artem. | 

Tx1s is the buſineſs of the chymiſt, and 
unleſs the brewer will unite the brewhouſe 
with the laboratory, he may ſcald his fin- 
gers 1n his worts, and I will not believe 
they were hot, unleſs he can demonſtrate 
that there was Heat in them, 

The brewer founds his ſucceſs merely on 
confirmed experience; the chymiſt on pra- 
found analyſis and dogmatical hypotheſis. 
The brewer 1s fatisfied to find, that by 
taking his liquors at a certain heat, with a 
certain kind of malt, and conducting his 
fermentation in a certain manner, and to 
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1 
a certain period, he can produce a certain 
kind of beer, other particulars being regu- 
lated accordingly. The chymiſt goes a 
much nicer way to work. With his che- 
mical key * he unlocks every door of the 
principles of brewing. He can walk at 
large in a kernel of malt, like Shakeſpear's 
Queen Mab, ſail over the ſurface of a boil- 
ing wort, like the Nautilus, on a hop-leaf, 
and ſecurely viſit every corner of a fer- 
menting muſt, in an air bubble. Hence 
the important diſcovery of the brewer's 
philgſapher's flone, which, in deſpite of all 
the learned reſearches and long practice of 
Mr. Combrune, who, it ſeems, has all his 
life inadventently ſucked the wrong end of 


the aſparagus , with the united efforts of 


many other leſs philoſophical heads, has 
been reſerved for that phenomenon of 
chemical knowledge, that prodigy in the 
brewing ſcience, H. J——, E/; F. R. F. 
Juſtice of the Peace for the county of Mid- 
dleſex, and Grand Maſter of the Secret Sa- 
ciety of Brewers, founded by himſelf, and 
by his art ſupported. His, then, be the 


* Vide Preliminary Adareſi. 
4. Vide Preface to Jackſon's Treatiſe on Hg laſs. 
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immortal honour of the diſcovery ; but, for 
the emoluments, let them flow ſecurely into 
the gaping pockets of his Sir Epicure Mam- 
mons (amongſt the moſt unworthy of 
whom I have the honour to be numbered) 
for his great ſoul deſpiſes little pecuniary 
gratifications, diſpenſing knowledge with a 
liberal hand, as Ay: does punch, Pro 
Bono Publico. 

It 1s the poſſeſſion of this golden ſecret 
that has made a very Midas of every one of 
the the chemical brewers, pupils of the 
lecturer. Let not the witling ſneer at this, 
and, with a farcaſtic d N quote 
Boileau upon us: 

Midas, le roi Midas, a des oreilles d' ane. 

We defy the malice of ſo perverted an 
application, and appeal to the productions 
of our chemical profeſſor, the lecturer, for 
proofs of our own powers in that God- 
given art, whence we aſſume the ap- 
pelation. He needs but give the ma- 
gic touch, and all 1s changed to gold. 
When common brewing mortals have 
drained all their materials to a huſk, and 
are at their ne plus ultra; by a dextrous 

__ manceuvre, 
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manceuvre, or chemical encbeiriſis, he per- 
forms the wonders of the wonder-working 
bee, extracting honied ſweets from fetid 
flowers. With a handful of expreſſed 
hops, or exhauſted grains, he ſtands aloft 
oppoſed to Jove himſelf, and pours a 
golden ſhower upon the world. Convic- 

tion follows his creative hand, and infide- 
lity itſelf exclaims 


Arentes Cereris decerpit ariſlas, 
AUREA meſſis erit ! 


Ovid 

Theſe are great. and uncontrovertible 
truths, of which any perſon may be convinc- 
ed by initiation, which will at once put him 
into the poſſeſſion of all the deſiderata of the 
brewing art, and teach him the grand ar- 
cana of theſe our chemical myſteries. And 
ſurely there is no brewer ſo bigotted to the 
fog of 1gnorance, as not to wiſh our ſun- 
ſhine of ſcience to diſpel it, or ſo unambi- 
tous, ſo unattentive to his own intereſt, as 


not to pant after the acquiſition of our 


pbilgſapber's flone, when the purchaſe is ſo 
very ealy as 50 or 60 ounces of amalgam 
only; for which. a. few experiments will 
ſoon reimburſe him, provided he is careful 


in 
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in his proceſſes to guard againſt 100 rk 
tions in fumo. 5 
As to myſelf, however, I muſt acknow- 
ledge that, having been for ſome time un- 
der the influence of a certain old woman, 
famous for brewing, perhaps, the fineſt 
ale in the kingdom, I have got ſuch a gro- 
velling habit of making very fine, untheo- 
retical ale, and have met with ſo much ap- 
probation for it amongſt the 1gnorant un- 
chemical beer-bibbers, who form the bulk 
of the Engliſh nation, that really I have no 
longer any ambition to ſoar in the ſublimer 
heights of chemiſtry ; but, quitting thoſe 
dangerous precipices which mark the road 
to fame, am content to deſcend again to the 
level of mankind, pleaſed with the humble 
ſatisfaction of being able to produce, with 
certainty, the ſpumy liquor, ** ſweet to the 
ſenſe and pleaſing to the eye,” without the 
riſque of evaporations in fumo, to which 
chemical proceſſes are extremely liable. 
With theſe prejudices, I have thought it 
incumbent on the impartiality I profeſs, 
to make the reader acquainted, previous to 
my entering on the remarks which are to 
form the ſubject of the ſubſequent pages, 
that 


rr 


„ 
that no one may hereafter alledge againſt 
me, that I produced efe#s without a cauſe, 
or that J have here and there preferred the 
encheireſis of experimental, to the analyfis of 
bypothetical brewing, without a reaſon. 
Nor would I hence have it underſtood, 
that I mean to make proſelytes to the 
practice of unlearned brewers, at the ex- 
pence of the theory of learned chymiſts. 
No; let brewers be chymiſts, that chy- 
miſts may be brewers. The extent of hu- 
man knowledge 1s ſo exceedingly circum- 
fcribed, that none can know too much ; 
and, as we have the learned and unlearned 
fitly diſtinguiſhed in every country, it ap- 
pears ſomew hat eſſential that the profeſſors 
of every particular art ſhould be diſcrimi- 
nated by a ſimilar diſtinction; that thoſe 


who have explored every ſecret, and peeped 


into every hole and corner, cranny and 
crevice, of their profeſſion, may receive the 
honorary reward of their induſtry, in the 
pre-eminent appellation of learned, whilſt 
thoſe who will not venture out of broad 
day-light and the beaten track, may grovel 


'on in their primitive 1gnorance, unho- 


noured, undiſtinguiſhed. Every brewer, 
therefore, 
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therefore, who would wiſh toreach this ſum- 
mit of our ant, muſt be learned in the art; 
and no man can be thus learned, without he 
be let into the ſecret ; a requiſite attainable 
only by an initiation into thoſe hidden 
myſteries which form the bulwark of our 
jecturer's valuable hypotheſes, and the fine 

ua non of his theory and practice. When 
he has thus revelled awhile in the flowery 
paths of chymiſtry, when the new- born 
ſweets have ſatiated the appetite, and no- 
velty palls upon the ſenſe, he may deſcend 
with me to the humble vale of experience, 
compleat his ſtudies by blending my «/e- 
ful with the lecturer's entertaining, and fe- 
licitate himſelf in the words of Horace: 
Onmne tulit punctum qui miſcuit UTILE 
dulci. St 
--T ſhall now proceed to animadvert on 
the lecturer's advertiſement, called a Syr.- 
kraus “, or Heads of a private Courſe of 
-- © Leftures, &c. which I mean to do with all 
the deference due to his great talents, 
With all the candour his ſentiments deſerve, 
and with all the juſtice he has a right to ex- 
pect from one ſo well acquainted with him 
8 * Anglice Sllabub, a frothy ſubltance, = 
| C as 
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as myſelf ; aſſuring him with Othello, that 


I will % 
Nothing extenuate, nor ſet down aught in 
malice. | 
We firſt come to the 


PRELIMINARY ADDRESS. 


Ix this the lecturer ſays, As brewing 
« 1s a chemical proceſs through all its 
* parts, or rather malt liquor a com- 
* pound reſulting from ſeveral proceſſes de- 
pendant on each other, it is evident that 
* from the CHEMICAL SCIENCE alone, all 
* knawledge relative to the natural proper- 
* tres and effetts of brewing matters muſt be 
te ultimately deduced, but theſe properties 
*« and effects can never be aſcertained 
« without the aid of EXPERIMENTS, which 


s are the beſt interpreters between ſpecu- 


*« lation and practice.“ 

However I may be inclined to favour the 
former of theſe poſitions, which indeed has 
much of truth in it, ſo far as natural ef- 
fects may be aſcertained from known 
cauſes, yet, in the preſent inſtance, I am 


obliged to avow its fallibility. To ac- 


quire a perfect knowledge of the compo- 
nent 
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nent parts is undoubtedly the moſt likely 
means to attain the certain power of regu- 
lating the product, and the acquiſition of 
that knowledge can only be the reſult of 
analyſis; but is it thence to be inferred 
that every hypothetical inveſtigation ſhall 
bear the name of analyſing, or that even 
a perfect analyſis ſhall be deemed the infal- 
lible means of excellence in the product ? 
We may analyſe the parts, and ſtill be 
ignorant of their combined actions and 
powers ; whence a ſyſtem may be formed 
that may counteract the end propoſed, 
and produce effects directly oppoſite to 
thoſe ſought after. With every juſt ma- 
terial, and on the firmeſt foundation, ac- 
tuated by a wrong principle, we may 
build till the ſtructure tumble about our 
ears by its own weight. 

The concluding part of the paragraph I 
moſt cordially agree to, except that I could 
with to make a ſmall interpolation, and 
inſert experience in the place of experiments; 
for there appears to me a material diffe- 
rence in the acceptation of the two words, 
on the preſent occaſion. It is an uncon- 
trovertible truth, that © from experiment 

C 2 *© a true 
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1 
* a true theory muſt be looked for, which 
* will naturally lead back again to the moſt 
* uſeful and ſucceſsful practice; but theſe 
experiments, it muſt be confeſſed, are not 
to be made in the progfglaſſes in the lec- 
turer's parlour, with a probability of their 
application to the ſucce/5ful practice of the 
brewer. It is enough that they afford 
amuſement, whilſt the lecturer is deliver- 
ing his orations: experience the pupil can 
only expect to find in his own office. 
1 Qmuſt alſo acknowledge the appoſite 
prettineſs of the thought, where the lec- 
turer ſays, © The materials of brewery 
« are in every one's power, but, as in 
te well-tuned inſtruments, the manner of 
« handling them tt advantage is known to 
« few ;” nor will I do him fo much injuſ- 
tice as to ſay, he is not poſſeſſed of that 
manner, in a very eminent degree; for I 
believe I can prove, that, take them all in 
all, he has handled them more advantage- 
ouſly than any man in the kingdom. Yet 
I do not mean to take this encherire/is of 
his out of his own parlour, for that would 
be to deſtroy the fine effect of his experi- 
ments, whoſe excellencies are entirely lo- 
cal, 
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cal, and which (to purſue the muſical 
idea) produce an effect in the brewhouſe, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the execution of a 
perſon, always accuſtomed to practiſe 
alone, joining in a concert. His ſolo 
muſic might be pleaſing enough to him- 
ſelf, without meaning an imputation on 
the delicacy of his ear, though he were to 
make no reſts, and now and then play 
crotchets for quavers ; but there he muſt 
ſtop, for he would but grate harſh diſtord 
on the ear, in blending his incorrect ſounds 
with the chaſte harmony of profeſſors. 

The inefficacy of theſe miniature pro- 


ceſſes might be evinced on many occaſions, 


but that I fear the entire petrefaction of 
the lecturer with wonder would inevita- 
bly attend the relation, and I am appre- 
henſive of ſetting him all a gape, in the 
ſingle intimation of the very different ef- 
fects of different quantities in the article of 
fermentation, and how impracticable it is 


to fix a general criterion, when an appear- 
ance is to be ſought for, various as the 


quantity of the muſt, or the fermenting 


heat, or as the former part of the proceſs 


has been varied. But I am afraid I have 
S ſaid 


6 

ſaid too much in oppoſition to theſe enter- 
taining baubles, which, as I am a lover of 
hobby-horſes, I ſhould be ſorry to ſee en- 
tirely exploded. The experiments of the 
chſet are ſufficiently inſtructive to parlor 
brewers, but without the confirmation of 
general practice, the brewhouſe will reap 
but little advantage from them. 

The lecturer, from adhering a little too 
rigidly to his favourite principle of univer- 
fal laws, has been led to aſſert that it is 
* eafily demonſtrable that locality has no- 
« thing to do with the characteriſtic of beers, 
t and that all kinds of malt-liquors may 
« be obtained in equal perfection in all 
tt places which will admit of ſimilar mate- 
« rials and fermentation.” Now in this 
femilarity of materials a carping critic would 
be apt enough to diſcover a quibbling ſalvo. 
If the lecturer, he would ſay, will admit 
that all places in England, where there is 
pond or river water, malt, and hops, af- 
ford theſe fimilpr materials, and does not 
mean to inſinuate that one water, fit for 3 
culinary purpoſes - (which alſo includes 3 
brewing) is not /imilar to another of the ; 

ſame 
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ſame utility, I do, with both hands, put 
in a negative plea to his aſſertion. | 
The operator, adds the lecturer, not 
* the elements, ſtands accountable for the 
« requiſite qualities of beers.” This, 
alſo, as far as general principles are con- 
cerned, cannot be admitted ; for though it 
muſt be acknowledged that we pupils, in 
very different parts of the kingdom, by auni- 
formity of practice, have obtained a produce 
very /imilar to each other's, it will not 
have much weight with the generality of 
| brewers, who are apt to conclude: that 
theſe reguiſite qualities ſhould be good qua- 
ities, and ſimply enough expect univerſal 

excellence inſtead of uniform imper fection. 
A confirmation of local influence in the 
produce of beers has, unfortunately for 
the lecturer's ſyſtem, lately come under 
my own obſervation. A practical brewer, 
very much and very juſtly celebrated for 
the ſuperior pellucidity, ſpirituoſity, flavor, 
and even fragrance of his beers, can only 
arrive at that perfection in the town 
where he reſides, He has practiſed in ſe- 
yeral other places, but has only been able 
to preſerve the ſpirit and tranſparency of 
his 


1 
his liquor, the admired peculiarity of fla- 
vour being, in theſe places, unattainable, 
though he invariably purſues the ſame me- 
thod. In one particular place he ſo far 
failed of ſucceſs, that, with the ſtricteſt 
adherence to his conſtant mode of practice, 
he could not produce any of thoſe fine 
qualities for which his beer is ſo famous, 
and accordingly gave up the attempt. 
Here a raſh advocate for theoretical 
brewing would plume himſelf upon a diſ- 
covery that I have proved too much, and 
exult in the man's ignorance of the zheory 
of his buſineſs. But it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that I do not mean to countenance 
ignorance, or wyh to explode theory; with- 
out which, eſpecially in different fitua- 
tions, certain excellence cannot be ex- 
| pected ; but there is a neceſſary and eſſen- 
taal diftinftion to be made between the 
analytical theory the lecturer inculcates, 
and the better theory he deſcribes ; i. e. 
that which reſults from practice, and again 
becomes the unerring guide to it. In ſhort, = 
though the operator, in the inſtance before 
us, be in fault, we are to aſcribe to the % 
elements its origin, the latent cauſes - of 
Which 
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which it is not in the power of chymiſtry 
to develope; and the lecturer muſt excuſe 
me if, from long practice and experience, 
I take upon me to declare, that no general 
theory can obviate the error, which is 
only to be rectified by that theoretical 
knowledge acquired from various and ſuc- 
ceſsful practice, the true teſt, and only cer- 
tain criterion of a well- conducted proceſs. 
This is further evinced in the particular 
inſtance I am ſpeaking of, by my having 
conſulted the general defect of the beers of 
that place, whence aſcertaining the cauſe, I 
found the. brewer's want of ſucceſs was 
principally owing to a local circumſtance, 
which having varied accordin ly, every de- 
firable effect was produced. Hence it is 
evident, that though ſome leading princi- 
ples and! general maxims may be eſtabliſhed 
to advantage, there is an undefinable, un- 
accountable ſomething in locality, that 
will baffle all the brewer's art, unleſs he 
knows to vary the future proceſs by the 
preſent appearance, and give; up the ſyſ- 

tem to ſave the ſubject. 
As 1t 1s not my purpoſe to dwell upon. 
every particular that has flowed from the 
D lecturer's 


1 1 


lecturer's pen, in conſequence of his cri- 
tical enquiries into the inutiæ of brewing, 
I ſhall come at once to the peroration of 
the Addreſs. Here we are told, that «It 
« 1s evident that after we are perfectiy ac- 
« quainted with every principle refident in 


* malt and hops, which yield to the im- 


« preſhon of water, and the ſecret ſprings 
& which influence fermentation, we ſhall 
find no difficulty in the encheirefis, or ma- 
4 nual part, in brewing all the various 
*« kinds of beers, in preſent eſteem, under 
* whatſoever denomination.” 

In the phraſeology of this whole para- 
graph a penetrating genius would diſcover 
much art, but as I have no pretenſions to 
enter ſo deeply into abſtruſe points, nor 
ambition to be diſtinguiſhed for my pene- 
tration, I ſhall be content to conclude that 
the ambiguous terms in which it is couch- 
ed, if they are not proofs of the author's 
exceſſive modeſiy, they do at leaſt wear the 
cblour of that meek virtue's outer gar- 


ment. Furſt, he thinks it incumbent to 


& ondeavour to demonſtrate that malt and 
„hops, under certain management, will 
40 n much greater proportions of fer- 


% mentable 
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« mentable matter than are generally 
« known,. and that their products may he 
made to ſuare more advantageouſly with 
«« the intentions of the operator than 
« uſual.” A man muſt have but little of 
the milk of human nature in his compo- 
ſition, that could find in his heart to cavil 
at ſo much diſidente; ſo that whether his 
endeavours do really demonſtrate, and his 
demonſtrations effect the advantageous 
ſquare propoſed, muſt yet remain a ſecret 
with the choſen few. Again, after we 
are acquainted with every principle, &c. we 
ſhall be able to make London porter at 
Portſmouth, Dorcheſter beer at Cam- 
bridge, Burton ale in the Iſle of Wight, 
and Ringwood at Lynn Regis ; but if any 
curious brewer is defirous to know whe- 
ther the lecturer does acquaint us with 
EVERY PRINCIPLE, and teach us to per- 
form theſe miracles, he has only to ſatisfy 
his curioſity by becoming one of us, which 
he may do by a proper recommendation, which 
he is to produce previous to his being 
made, or initiated into our fociety ; and it 
15 a matter that ſo qualifies, ſo finiſhes the 
education of a brewer, that it is aſtoniſhing 
| D 2 to 


„ 
to me our number is not much more con- 
ſiderable. This may, perhaps, be attri- 
buted to ſome dull ſoul, ſome cold genius, 
who may have peeped into our millſtone, 
and diſcovered more than there is to diſco- 


ver; who, not daring to credit the evi- 


dence of the tempting proſpect thus ſet be- 
fore him, ſtands ſhivering with heſitation, 
and, with an eye aſk mce to the profeſſors 
of our art, ſhrugs up his ſhoulders, and 
mutters to himſelf | 
Felix queu facient aliena pericula cautum. 
But it is time to quit theſe tempting 
paths, over which the lecturer hath ſo invit- 


ingly ſcattered all his flowers of language, 
to catch the wandering inattentive eye. It 


is time to follow cloſe his ſcientific ſteps, 


_ whilſt with his chemical key he unlocks all 


the ſtorehouſes of his knowledge, and 


guides the wandering mind through all 


the hidden myſtei ies of extraction, combi- 
nation, fermentation, precipitation, pellu- 
cidization, &c, &c. Or, in the plainer 
terms of common mortals, I ſhall now re- 


gularly proceed to give my opinion on the 


COURSE 


— 


COURS 8 | 
In this edifying journey, as I am to be 
led on by that fair damſel we call Truth, I 


hope no perſon will have need to bluſh at 
the diſcovery of her rs as we paſs 


along. 


SECTION I. 
Here we have © the buſineſs of malting 


% conſidered at large, with a comparative 


«« view of this proceſs in England and fo- 
« reign parts; the various defects of malt 
* accounted for; the practicability of mak- 


ing perfect malt with any ſort of fuel, 


« without danger of tainting it with a 
« diſagreeable flavor; an improved con- 
« {truction of a malt-kiln deſcribed ; the 
„general management of the grain, from 
« the mow to the kiln, examined; and whe- 
ther the buſineſs of the ſteeping-ciſtern 
« may not be conſiderably improved, in a 


. « view to encreaſe the fermentable matter 


« of malt.” 
At this amazing inſtance of intuitive 


knowledge, who can withhold the warmeſt 


_ expreſſions of aſtoniſhment! What pene- 


tration! what comprehenſion! That a 


perſon 


A 
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perſon who has ſcarce ſeen the inſide of 
three malt-houſes, in his hfe, ſhould be 
able to give you all the different proceſſes 
of all the different malthouſes in Europe, 
is really ſurprizing ; and too much cannot 
be ſaid! in commendation of ſuch wonder- 
ful ſagacity. Beſides, it is perhaps more 
than probable, that he never attended the 
entheirefis of one malt-houſe (unleſs he has 
a portable one of his own, in a mahogany 
caſe) and yet he can account for all the de- 
fects of malt, can conſtruct new-fafhioned 
kilns that ſhall dry malt with old junk, or 
flames of brimſtone, without tainting ; he 
can inſtruct the farmer how to thraſh, the 
maltſter how to fteep, when to couch, to 
turn, to water, and to dry his malt, and 
all this by mere intuition, for it is not in 


the nature of things that he can be ac- 


quainted with the art of malting (however 
Hermes may have inſpired him with the 
feience) any more than we are with the 
Perſian language, who do not know the 
characters. It is moreover a moſt won- 
derful circumſtance, that a London chy- 
miſt employed his whole life-time in diſ- 
tillation, calcination, pulverization, cull- 

ing 


& 
ing of ſimples, tranſmuting of metals, and 
commixing of acids and alkalis, ſhould be 
able to extend his labours to the inſtruc- 
tion of the farmer, when it is very pro- 
bable that he has not enough of the prac- 
tical farmer to diſtinguiſh an ear of rye 
from one of white wheat ; and to preſcribe 
rules to the maltſter, when it is ſomewhat 
leſs than a doubt that he does not know 
barley from barley-big. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that though our admiration' of the 
lecturer's aſtoniſhing talents, in this parti- 
cular, is raiſed almoſt to enthuſiaſm, we 
cannot help being a little alarmed for the 
ſafety. of ſo enterpriſing a genius, who 
boldly ruſhes into unknown regions, with- 
out paſſport or guide, and invades the 
moſt diſtant provinces, to adorn his own 


brows with the palm of glory, ſnatched 


from the head of unſuſpecting ſcience ;- , 
and, at the ſame time that we acknowledge 
the greatneſs of his enterprize to be equal 
to that of Phaeton, we are ſuch advocates 
for moderation, as to wiſh the admonition 
of Pliny may not be loſt upon the lecturer. 


Ne Sutor ultra crepidam. 


SECTION 


1 1 


SECTION II. 


Treats of the analyſis of malt, which 1s 
the grand hinge upon which the lecturer's 
ſyſtem of brewing turns, and in the circum- 
volution of which there very unluckily 
happens to be in the way a grand block, 
called a blunder, which very fairly lifts his 
ſyſtem off the hinge, and overturns it; for, 
whilſt he is ſeparating its ſaccharine matter, 
and conſerving it for uſe, with wonderful 
dexterity, he 15, with as profound wiſdom, 
depriving the liquor of a preſervative prin- 
ciple he has unfortunately overlooked. But 
it were the height of arrogance in us, to 
preſume to dictate to the lecturer, or make 
depredations upon his province, as the far- 
mer and maltſter ſay he has done upon 
theirs. We ſhall therefore reſume the 
analyſis, by which the purchaſer of malt is 
to aſcertain its quality to the extreme 
nicety of half a grain of ſaccharine matter 
in a comb, and its colour to the exactneſs 
of half a ſhade in a gyle; for this purpoſe 
he is to carry in his pocket a long pud- 
ding-bag, or canvas purſe, and a rolling- 
pin, which are to be uſed ſecundum artem, 


as 


1 
as exemplified in the courſe of the lecture. 
This, it muſt be acknowledged, as it is a 
more nice, ſo it is a more ſeemly method 
of diſcovering the value of malt, than that 1 
indecent vulgar mode of eſtimation, by 
chewing a large mouthful, and ſputtering 
it over the cloaths of the by-ſtanders, 


3 known by the more decent term of mafticgs>*, 452 Fe | | 
= trio. (CER | 
1 SECTION III. — N 
1 Contains a ſimilar analyſis of hops, 
| « ſhewing what parts are neceſſary to con- | 
1 &« ſerve the principles of malt liquors, and 
4 « what to be rejected; by which expreſ- | 
; ſions a novice would be led to imagine that 
. we were at the pains of picking and caſtrat- l 
ng our hops, one by one, as a good houſe- | 
F wife does plumbs for her Chriftmas pud- | 
q dings; but it is no ſuch thing. Our /e- 
3 lecting and rejecting is merely metaphorical, 


our conſervation entirely imaginary. Nay, 
ſo far are people miſled in judging from 
appearances, that a certain brewer, igno- 
rant of chemical theory, and conſequently 
JF of its effects, after having been at the 
* pains to inſpect all our beers, in the ſum- 
5 mer months, had the audacity to declare | 
4 1705 '*B that | 
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that we, too, had ſucked the wrong end of 
the aſparagus, in our choice of theſe parts, 
or had conſerved the principles of our beer, 
to the deſtruction of the beer itſelf. 

We are next told © how their extract is 
*« beſt made in plentiful feafons, to be ad- 
« vantageouſly applied in times of ſcarcity, 
* with an eaſy practicable method of com- 
* municating, in any degree, the fine fla- 


e your of hops to a gyle of beer ;” but as 


the making of this extract would be at- 


tended with /ome inconvenience to thoſe 


who have not a chemical apparatus, the 
lecturer is always ready to furniſh a pupil 
with a ſmall caſk, of a few gallons, by way 
of experiment, which will not amount to 
more than TWENTY GUINEAS; a trifling 
expence, conſidering that it may probably 
laſt as many years ; for a very ſmall quan- 
tity will communicate a flavor (J do not pre- 


tend to ſay, gf hops) that will always pre- 


dominate on the palate, even though the 
beer ſhould have ſtood till it were fit for 
nothing but to diſſolve iſinglaſs. This, 
too, will ſhew that the lecturer does not 


conſider the affinity of hops with other vege- 


tables, to no purpoſe. 
SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 


Leads to the analyſis of yeaſt, Hitherto 

* unattempted, (in the language of wire- 
« dancers and jugglers, a critic would 
« ſay) the conſtituent parts examined, and 
e what they are which immediately promote 
e fermentation.” This were certainly a 
very important piece of analytical infor- 
mation, if it did but account for that 
extraordinary circumſtance of the yeaſt's 
entirely wearing out, in fermenting the 
ſame kind of beer for a number of ſucceſlive 
gyles, which is an intereſting particular to 
the brewer, as it often puts a quantity of 
bad beer into his cellars without his being 
able to account for it; nor can he diſco- 
ver, without a particular practice which the 
lecturer does not inculcate, when this cir- 
cumſtance happens, till perhaps the baker 
informs him his bread is heavy, whence the 
brewer may conclude his beer is in a ſome- 
what ſimilar condition, for there is heavy 
beer as well as heavy bread. This is often 
removed by the yeaſt of another brewer, 
though apparently worſe in every reſpect, 
by which means the fermentation is carried 
E 2 on 
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on to the deſired perfection. It is a little 
unlucky, that the lecturer's theory does 
not extend to the clearing up this point, 
which occaſions his roundly aſſerting its 
non-exiſtence. But we can readily excuſe 
the aſſertion in a perſon of ſuch abſtracted 
ſtudies, which do not admit of theſe little 
attentions to common and indiſputable 
facts ; though this 1s one of thoſe errors 
that dogmatical theoriſts and hobby-horſi- 
cal philoſophers often fall into, who will 
not credit what they cannot prove, and ad- 
vances a kind of damning prof of the in- 
ſafficiency of mere theory. That this cir- 
cumſtance frequently happens, in ſome 
ſituations, is beyond a doubt, but to account 
for it muſt be left to thoſe who can inform 
the farmer why corn will not thrive in the 
ſame ſoil on which it grew, for a number 
of ſucceſſive ſeaſons. 

This ſection concludes with the impor- 
tant matters of ** preſerving aur ſeries or 
« ſtores of yeaſt, ſeveral months in ſum- 
mer and the beſt method of curing 
« yeaſt for exportation. Quorſum hac ?— 
ſaid a certain caviller — Riſum teneatis, 
amici? | 
SECTION 


Teaches us the analyſis of waters, and 
explains their principles, * ſo far as to 
« direct the brewer in their* choice and 
«« management.” Theſe directions, we are 
apprehenſive, will be of no very great uti- 
lity to eſtabliſhed brewers, of whom there 
are but very few who have it in their 
power to make any choice at all, in their 
water, were they ever ſo much inclined. 
Beſides, the obſtinacy or ſelfiſhneſs of 
people in general is ſo predominant, that 
there are not many brewers to be found, 
who would have ſpirit enough to remove 
their offices from the fide of a well to the 
bank of a river, or from the bank of a 
river to the head of a ſpring, even on the 
lecturer's particular recommendation of 
the water of either place. Then we have 
the rendering * hard waters ſoft, and ſoft 
« hard, in order to inveſtigate their nature 
and conſequences in brewing.” This is 
pretty enough, in a ſnug room, with a few 
half-pint phials, but brewers are ſo bigot- 
ted to their intereſt, that we ſhould ſcarce 
find one that would be inclined to dip deep 


enough 


5 
enough into his account of profit and loſs, 
in the purchaſe of ſufficient quantities of 
acids and and alkalis, to effect the deſired 
mutations in a river, pond, or ſpring. 
Whence the inadmiſſibility of this into the 
practice of a brewhouſe, is much to be la- 
mented. 
SECTION VI. 

Includes the uſe of the Sh ermometer, hy- 
dremeter, and bydroſtatic balance. The 
general utility of the former of theſe, is ob- 
vious to every brewer, but its particular 
advantages are not ſo well known. The 
lecturer, on this ſubject, has very ingeni- 
ouſly ſtruck out a new path, widely devi- 
ating from the grand turnpike road in 
which others have ſo long travelled, if they 
will not cut ſhort their journey and follow 
his ſteps, he muſt e'en wander by himſelf 
—bumanum eſt errare. Of the two latter 
inſtruments, 1t 1s enough to obſerve, that 
they determine ſpecific gravities ; let the 
ingenious artiſt make the application. Of 
the conſequences of capping the malt, and 
« precing tbe liquor,” as the lecturer has 


thought proper to ſay ſomething about no- 
thing, 


EK 
thing, we ſhall take the liberty of paſſing 
it over without ſaying any thing. 

The concluſion of this ſection inſinuates 
that we ſhould . extract the neceſſary con- 
« tents of malt by infuſſon, and hops by 
* decoftion.” This is indeed a diſcovery of 
the greateſt importance to the brewery. 
Had it not been for this information, who 
knows but we might have maſhed the 
hops, and boiled the malt in the extract ? 
It is certain that ſuch things are not com- 
monly done ; but ſometimes an old coun- 
try dame, by galloping half a peck of malt 
in a large kettle, has produced ſinall beer for 
her family, nearly upon this principle ; 
and as we always pay great deference to 
the ſex, it 1s poſſible that we might have 
adopted the good houſewife's plan, in the 
brewing of frong, had we not been better 
inſtructed. = 

The vaſt importance of the attempt to 
« extract worts from malt w/#hout maſh- 


te ing,” as it does not mean to extract 


without mixing, will occur to every one, 
who 1s informed that the number of men 
employed in maſhing, muſt be kept, whe- 
ther they maſhed or not, and few maſters 
| have 


[; 1 
have any objection to the keeping their 
men employed, when, 9 are 1 to 
Pp them i in ge” 
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e Wee the ſubject of e ; 
and it is not without reaſon that the lec- 
turer terms it a very intricate and intereſt- 
ing phenomenon. We are entirely of the 
lecturer's opinion, and think the epithets 
judiciouſly applied. It is fo intere/ting that 
the brewer's produce muſt here receive its 
diſtinguiſhing excellence, nor can it be 
good, if this be ill- conducted; and it is 
intricate as the labyrinth of Crete, as is 
evident from the lecturer's having unfortu- 
nately taken hold of a wrong clew, whence 
he is in the utmoſt danger of being for ever 
bewildered, if not at laſt ſuffocated in his 
own compreſſed atmoſphere. He ſays, in- 
. deed, that he has thrown ſome new /ights 
upon that very intricate and intereſting 
„ phenomenon,” but ſome who are {killed 
e in the doctrine of meteorology, have aſ- 
ſerted that they are 7al/e lights, the. zgnes 
fatui of a bewildered imagination. A gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance, who has been 
ſomewhat 


E 


ſomewhat unſucceſsful in purſuing this 
mode of fermentation, declares, in pretty 
poſitive terms, That his pſeudo-demon- 


monſtration of the ſuperior utility and per- 


feftion of COMPRESSED to open fermenta- 
tion, is entirely hypothetical, and, what is 
much worſe, abſolutely fallacious; for re- 
peated and fatal experience has convinced 
one, beyond the ſhadow of a doubt, that 


this compreſſed mode is incompatible with 


the laws, and repugnant to the very eſ- 
ſence and end of fermentation ; and in ſe- 
veral modes of practice, requiſite for parti- 
cular characteriſtical beers, it is not at all 
practicable to produce a real fermentation 
upon this principle of compreſion. This I 
ſpeak from conviction, and can evince by 
experiment. Whence I am naturally led 
to diſprove what the lecturer profeſſes to 
prove, with reſpect to the cleanſing upon 
flillions, which he aſſerts to be injudicious, 
prejudicial to the product, and inconſiſtent 
with the natural laws of fermentation ; all 
which I do poſitively deny, and, in my 
turn, do confidently aſſert, that it is as ju- 
dicious, advantageous, and conſiſtent, as 
to dreſs corn after it is thraſhed, or to bolt 
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the flour after it is ground ; nor is it in 
the nature of things, in the proceſſes I al- 
lude to, and which have not yet come 
within the ſcope of the lecturer's experi- 
ments, to make perfect beer by any diſſi- 
milar mode. His curious colle&tion of 


\ glaſs fermenting and yeaſt vats is, there- 


1 
| 
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fere,-only fit to make experiments of their 


\ malleability, and his whole do&rine of prac- 
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tical fermentation not worthy the attention 
of a pauſe between puff and puff of a 
Quidnunc's pipe. After this gentleman, 
who 1s a man of no ſuperficial under- 
ſtanding, has ſaid ſo much on the ſubject, 
it would be 1mpertinent in us to attempt a 
further illuſtration. 


SECTION VIII. 


Brings us acquainted with the grand 
cauſe of the lecturer's laborious reſearches 
in the . brewing buſineſs, viz. © the 
* CLOUDINESS of beers.” It was to re- 
medy this diſgraceful property that he firſt 
aſſumed the white apron; and he has 
made ſo rapid a progreſs in the ſcience, 
and 1s arrived at ſuch amazing adroitneſs 
in the art, that he has all the myſteries of 


cloudineſ 


. 


—_ 
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cloudineſs at his finger's ends. He can 
make cloudy beers bright, and bright 
beers cloudy, at pleaſure ; and this only 
by a gentle tap with the magical wand, a 
flight pf with his breath, and the myſtic 
utterance of vade ] change! quick! be gone! 
Here, indeed, there happens to be an un- , 8 
lucky fact within our knowledge, that cz 4 5 
ſeems to give a death blow to this ſuppoſed \ 


principle of cloudineſs, on which the lec- 
turer founds his moſt important hypothe- 
ſis; this is a mode of practice that includes, 
in a more eminent degree than he can 
conceive, the very eſſentials of cloudineſs, 
according to his ſyſtem, and yet produces 
a liquor ſpontaneoully pellucid, ſparkling, 
and high-flavoured. We do not know 
whether any ſerious people would approve 
of our practice, becauſe it ſavors of Beel- 
Zebub caſting out devils, or that more mo- 
dern policy of ſetting one knave to catch 
another ; for we include all the lecturer's 
firſt principles of cloudineſs in one part of 
the proceſs, and then call in the aſſiſtance of 
the remainder, in order to ſet them all to- 
gether by the ears, till by reciprocal ac- 
tion they deſtroy each other. This, too, 
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is effected by a method of which the lec- 
turer cannot, and, we are of opinion, not 


five people in the kindom can, have 


any 


idea, it is ſo oppoſite to the general mode 


ſtructions in, the brewing buſineſs. 


of all who have written of, or given in- 


Nor 


is it to be wondered at, that the le curer ob- 
ſtinately and dogmatically denies the exiſt- 
ence of the moſt excellent and advantage- 
ous, becauſe the moſt difficult and un- 


common part of it; for 


Obſtinacy's ne er fo ſtiſt, 


As when tis in a wrong belief. 


Cloudineſs, however, is an evil more 
eaſily prevented than remedied ; and tho' 
we have ſeen much beer, brewed upon the 


F lecturer's principles, turned cloudy after it 


had been tranſparent, we cannot charge our 
memory with an inſtance where his cheap 
and ſalubrious matters have had the deſired 


effect, in removing this ill- favoured 


pro- 


perty. This, however, we would rather 
have attributed to the treachery of our 
memory, than to any other ſpecies of de- 


ceit in perſons or things. 


SECTION 


glaſs, which includes a very important 
piece of information, viz. the beſt practical 
methods of converting it into FINING. Why 
the lecturer dwells upon this ſubject, 1s the 
more extraordinary, as the grand end of 
of his ſyſtem of tranſparency, in which he 
even preſumes upon infallibility. Where, 
then, is the uſe of precipitants ? and why 
muſtwe turn out of our way tocombatwith 
the fubborn clouds of darkneſs, at the time 
he is leading us on in the high road to 
certain pellucidity ? We know of no other 
means of reconciling this apparent incon- 
ſiſtency, than by ſuppoſing that the lec- 
turer, to convince his pupils of his inte- 
grity and diſintereſtedneſs, provides this 
double ſecurity for the tranſparency of their 
beers. If the per/onal ſecurity of his head 
ſhould fail of the defired effect, there re- 
mains the efe#ual ſecurity of his hands, he 
being a manufacturer of iſinglaſs, from 
which every thing 1s to be hoped ; thus 
does he render moſt eſſential ſervices to his 
pupils, without omitting to keep a fteady 


eye | 
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eye upon his own duple profeſſion of beer- 
lecturer and iſinglaſs-monger. 

We are next preſented with an examina- 
tion of the conflituent parts of the moſt cele- 
brated beers ; then we have “ the propor- 
« tion of their ſpirituous with their groſſer 
te parts compared, with a view to trace 
* out what and wherein conſiſts their diffe- 
te rent character and merit, with reſpect to 
« their ſtrength, flavor, and colour.” This 
examination 1s certainly very curious, and 
not a little intereſting; ſince by that we 
have been able to diſcover, that the conſti- 
tuent parts of the celebrated beers made at 
Ringwood, Dorcheſter, Burton, &c. are 
(we muſt out with the ſecret) the diſſoluble 
parts of a certain preparation of barley, 
called malt, with thoſe of the fruit of a 
certain aromatic plant, called hops, the 
menſtruum of which is that ſimple element 
called water, and the blending, incorpora- 
tion, combination, or commixtion of the 
whole, is effected by a certain chemical 
proceſs, called fermentation. Now, gentle 
reader, thou may ſt ſet to work, and make 
all theſe celebrated beers as faſt as thou art 
able ; eſpecially if we ſhould add, to this 

piece 


1 

piece of information the ſubſequent ſecret 
of their ſrengthb, flavor, and colour; the 
former of which we do aſſure thee, 1s to be 
attributed to a large quantity of malt, the 
next is principally derived from the moſt 
fragrant part of the hop ; and the laſt owes 
its exiſtence to the regulated action of the 
inflammable principle, vulgarly called, fire. 
If the lecturer has found out chemical ſuc- 
cedanea for the common conſtituents of 
theſe qualities, it is an after diſcovery, the 
effect of a more intimate acquaintance with 
' mundungus, wormwood, and moloſſes. 

The diſeaſes of the cellar are the next 
objects of conſideration, which are noted 
under the ſeveral heads of faleneſs, fat- 
* neſs, ropyneſs, muſt yneſs, ft bborneſs, fret- 
« ting, &c. &c. with the beſt methods of 
t remedying theſe diſorders by wholeſome 
« means.” We have only to remark, in 
this place, that certain errors which have 
eſcaped the lecturer in the building of his 
ſyſtem, and which we have before had occa- 
ſion to allude to, are generally productive 
of the laſt of theſe diſeaſes, which is im- 
mediately ſucceeded by the firſt, which is 
often the cauſe of the ſecond, and ſome- 

times 
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times of the fifth. The real cauſe of 
ropyneſs does not come within the bounds 
If the ſecturer's inſtructions, neither does 
the remedy as yet ſeem numbered amongſt 
his ſcientific acquiſitions ; and as to muſty- 
neſs, ſeeing it is derived from the caſk, it 
did not need any great ſagacity to have 
diſcovered the propriety of that hacknied 
remark—cauſa ſublata tollitun eſfectus; or, 
in plain Engliſh, you need not fear muſty 
liquor, if you keep your veſſels ſweet. 

The uſes of the new-invented PROOF- 
GLASS now ſolicit our attention. To diſ- 
cover this ſecret, we muſt confeſs, our cu- 
rioſity ſtood on tip-toe, as much as ever 
did fair lady's to pry into the myſteries of 
free-maſonry. But ever ſince we have 
known it (forgive us chymiſtry) we have 
never reflected on 1t but the 1dea of the 
bottle-conjuror has ſtarted up in our ima- 
gination. This, perhaps, the lecturer would 
account for, by the ſimilarity of the compo- 
nent parts of a proof-glaſs to thoſe of aquart 
bottle, which may have occaſioned ſuch 
a concatenation of vitreous ideas in our pe- 
ricranium, that we no ſooner call up the 
idea of a proof-glaſs than that of a glaſs- 

bottle 
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bottle follows it; but there are ill- natured 
perſons who would rather attribute it to an 
aſſociation of ideas occaſioned by a ſimila- 
rity of circumſtantial facts, and perhaps 
extend it even to perſonal aſſimilation. 

Yet it is but impartial juſtice to declare, 
that our expectations, in the mere novelty 
of the term, had been raiſed to ſuch a pitch, 
that on having its v/es explained to us, we 
could not help exclaiming in the words of 
Horace, 
Parturiunt montes ; naſcetur ridiculus mus! 

Whether this might have been occaſioned . 
by the extravagance of our expectations, or 
whether there is a real inſignificance 
and palpable impoſition in the progf-glaſſ, 
we cannot pretend to decide. We are par- 
ties in this affair, and the law will not ad- 
mit our evidence. 


SECTION X. 


Preſents us with the moſt marvellous 
malt product, that ever was brew'd in the 
head, or iſſued from the hand of refined 
projector, under the title of extract or rob: 
an improvement in the art of brewing 


moſt aſſuredly the greateſt that has ever yet 
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been made, and far exceeding every thing 
which it hath enter'd into the heart of 
man to conceive. It 1s of ſuch import- 


ance, and is capable of ſuch perfection, 
that, we are of opinion, the fermentable 


matter of fifty quarters of malt and a bag 
of hops, might be reduced into a volume 
capable of being contained in a tobacco 
box; ſo that every ſoldier doing duty a- 
broad, might carry in his pocket the ma- 
terials of as much beer as would ſerve him 
ten years, ſuppoſing him to drink three 
or four gallons a day. The convenience 
to gentlemen that travel, is as obvious; 


ſince, upon this calculation, a tooth-pick 


caſe would contain enough to ſupply one 
tablewith beer throughout thewhole grand 
tour; and it may be made of any ſtrength, 
from flaming hogan down to humble fixes, 
for the lecturer ſays, it may be redilu- 
« ted and fermented into malt liquor of 
« any aſjigned degree of ſtrength in any part 
« of the globe.” But it may be adviſable 
for every gentleman to tate a licture before 
he ſets out, in order the better to qualify 
himſelf for the redilution and fermenta- + 
tion, to accompliſh the latter of which, 
it 


L 43 
it may be neceſſary to be provided with a 
ſmall gallipot of picꝶled yeaſt, from the 
lecturer's conſervatory, or yeaſt-nurſery, 
treated of in the fourth ſection. 

A further advantage accruing to the na- 
tion from the diſcovery of this extract or 
rob, is its excellence as an antiſcorbutic; ſo 
that if it ſhould hereafter appear that the 
board of admiralty has neglected to fur- 
niſh each of the ſailors of the royal navy 
with a pouch full of it, the noble Jords 
may expect to be impeached for their ne- 
glect, upon the credit of the lecturer's evi- 
dence, as the eventual cauſe of every man's 
death, whom the marine ſcurvey {hall oc- 
caſion to be ſewed in his hammock, and 
toſſed over board. 

A hypercritic would, indeed, be apt to 
aſk what analogy there is between medicine 
and malt liquor, that the cure of the ſeurvy 
is foiſted into the art of brewing? He 
would perhaps enquire, with a ſneer, whe- 
ther the lecturer had rhe honour of a ſeat 
in the college of phyſicians, and clinch it 
with the obſervation that 1. ſmells of 
QUACKERY. But let ſuch incorrigible 
blockheads carp on. There 1s no driving 
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144 ] 
conviction into the impenetrable ſkull of 
a man who cannot diſtinguiſh patriotiſin 
from phy/ic. 

We come now to * the beſt methods 
te of preparing certain effectual and whole- 
« ſome colouring matters for beer, &c.” 


which the lecturer, on more mature de- 


liberation, thinks moſt adviſeable—to keep 
to himſelf ; generouſly conſidering, that 
he can furniſh you with it on better terms 
than you could prepare it, you knew how. 
This is {till keeping a fteady eye upon his 
own particular buſineſs, at the ſame time 
that he is conſulting the eaſe and advant- 
age of his pupils; wiſely reflecting that 
the mind crouded with too many objects, 
would be in danger of falling into ſach a 
ſtate of confuſion, as might be deſtructi ve 
of ſome of it's moſt intereſting and import- 
ant ideas; the ſuppreſſion therefore, of ſome 
parts of his under-plot, gives greater ſcope 
to the action of his principal parts, and the 
more readily promotes the buſineſs of 
his grand deſign. The fame obſervations 
might be made on his inebriating addi 
tions; concerning which we know nothing 
more than that they have been material 

promoters 
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promoters of Hob or Nos; which terms 
are purely technical, and are not to be miſ- 
taken by the common convivial accepta- 
tion; being, inter nos, a kind of helleniſm, 
of which unlectured brewers can only ſay 
Græcum eſt, non poteſt legi.. 


SECTION XI. 


. * Explains to us the beſt conſtruction, 
<« uſes, and advantages of large ftore vats.” 
We can not help obſerving, in this place, 
how deep learning refines, even upon the 
moſt obvious circumſtances in life, and the 
moſt ſelf-evident matters in nature. Now 
the lecturer has found out certain uſes and 
advantages in certain particular conſtruc- 
tions of, ſtore vats, whilſt: the moſt. ex- 
perienced connoiſſeur in malt liquors would 
have been puzzling his brains to no pur- 
poſe, to have determined, by the com- 
plexion, flavor, or effects, the difference 
between beers, brewed in the ſame place, 
and upon the ſame principle, kept in vats 
of a parabolical, conical, or cylindrical 
conſtruction, or even in ſquares, penta- 
gons, hexagons, heptagons, or octagons. 
But the delicacy of the lecturer's taſte is 

ſuch 


A 


. 
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juch, that he can in a moment diſtinguiſh 
which is a circular, and which is an an- 
gular flavor, &c. without heſitation. 

If it ſhould be aſked how the lecturer 
came acquainted with the »/es and advant- 
ages of LARGE STORE VATS? It may be 
anſwered, that he has a number of glaſs 
ones, which hold from three to four or 


| fve quarts each, by which he is certainly 


very capable of judging, to the greateſt 
nicety, of the effects of thoſe which con- 
tain fifteen hundred barrels. 
With reſpect to the beſt methods of 
e brewing malt liquors in a view to arrive 
« at early perfection, it muſt be allowed 
that the lecturer has, in that, the honor 
of diſputing the palm with the expert land- 
ladies of Suffolk and Eſſex, who will pur- 
chaſe malt in the evening, and produce 
the tankard foaming with the racy bever- 
age, for the next day's dinner. And when 
he adds, to remain long in a ſound tate 
of preſervation,” we muſt endeavour to 
corroborate the aſſertion by an appeal to 
a certain gentleman, in a large maritime 
town on the Hampſhire coaſt, who has 
filled ſeveral vats upon the lecturer's prin- 
ciples 


[5 

ciples of brewing ; by which means he was 
enabled to drive a conſiderable trade with 
the London brewers, who had the misfor- 
tune to find their beers tte ſound, and 
who by the commixtion of a ſmall quan- 
tity of his with their's, gained five or ſix 
months upon the palate of the conſumer. 
This extenſion of his trade, we can never- 
theleſs aſſure that gentleman, with con- 
fidence, is not to be attributed to his fore 

vats, but to his proceſs. 
We have next * a certain and effectual 
«« method to ſuppreſs or regulate, af plea- 
% ſure, the fretting diſþofition, or tendency 
* to acidity, of malt liquors in large ſtore- 
« vats, during warm weather, deſcribed 
by models and experiments.” Now if the 
gentleman we have juſtalluded to, and ſome 
others of the lecturer's pupils, have not been 
able to Top this fretting diſpoſition and ten- 
dency to acidity in their vats, nor even in 
their barrel caſks, it can only have aciſen 
from a want of a little arithmetical calcu- 
lation, in order to have aſcertained the re- 
quiſite force, for that purpoſe, in veſſels 
of a known content, according to the force 
employed in ſtopping the fretting of their 
ſtandard 
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ftandard meaſure, @ quart bottle, For 
inſtance ; if they had reflected that a bar- 
rel of beer contains 36 gallons, or 144 
quarts, and had denominated the given 


force 5, 1t muſt immediately have occurred 


to ſhew, that as 1: 5:: 144: 720, or 
the requiſite force for a barrel; and, by 
the ſame learned rule, we ſhall find, as 
I: 720:: 500: 360000; which demon- 
ſtrates that 360000 is the force that muſt 
be employed to fop the fretting of a ſtore 
vat of 500 barrels. This, too, is as evi- 
dent as that it requires more powder and 
ball to defeat an army, than to ſhoot a 
highwayman. | 
Fermenting vats, which come next in 
rotation, we have ſufficiently illuſtrated, 
in what has been obſerved of the ſeventh 


ſection; to which we need only add, 


ce that the increaſed generation of ſpirituous 
parts,” which the lecturer aſſerts to be the 


offspringof this cobabitation of muſt and vat, 


has been ſaid by ſome to be a generation of 
vipers, not unlike thoſe deſcribed by Mil- 
ton to reſult from as preternatural a con- 
nection. But perhaps a better idea of the 


nature of theſe generated ſpirits may be 


conveyed, 


* 


* 
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conveyed, by reminding the reader of thoſe 

ſpirits which the gloomy procure by the 

bottle, and the debauchee by provocatives. 
The uſes of the dome copper can beſt be 

atteſted by an eminent brewer not many 

miles from the Borough, and another at 


Cambridge, who, we are of opinion, are 
the only two who can ſpeak of theſe from 


experience, and who will do the lecturer 
the juſtice to affirm, that from this part 
of the lectures, at leaſt, 0 have received 


> no mjur J. 
The fermenting value is ſomewhat like 


rope - ladders, or canvas ſpouts, to eſcape 
from houſes on fire, where prevention 
would have been the moſt effectual ſafe- 
guard, and where the beſt remedy is deſ- 
perate. 

The yeaſt vat, being only the obſtetric 
receiver of the abortion procured by the 
fermenting vat, we can do nothing more 
with than reſign it to it's proper office 
and ftation—pares cum paribus. 


SecTioNn XII. 


Does little elſe than cauſe us again 
hghtly to tread the mazy round, and lead 
H forward 
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forward the children of the lecturer's la- 
bors, to reſcue this curious and valu- 
« able branch of buſineſs from the hands 
« of ignorance and deluſion, to the repu- 
« tation and profit of the brewery, and 
« univerſal benefit to the conſumer,” 
And, as the lecturer has here finiſhed the 
performance of the grand part he had un- 
/ dertaken, and is about to quit the ſtage, 
we hope our readers will - take care 
that his exit be attended with that ec/af 
his great merit demands, which we cannot 
but recommend, in the words of Terence. 


Nt pretermiſſum eft : ite hac: vos valete 
et plaudite. 


Now, leſt ſome ignorant or deluded 
perſons fhould be led to imagine, from 
ſome few things which we have here occa- 
ſionally advanced, that we have profited 
nothing from the lectures we have treated of, 
and thence inadvertently draw concluſions 
prejudicial to the lecturer's reputation, we 
have thought it neceſſary, nay incumbent 
on us, to declare to all ſuch ignorant and 
deluded perſons, that they will, by ſuch unjuſt 
ſurmiſes, do a manifeſt injury to the great 
and patriotic OE, of the lecturer, as 

well 


, 


. { 4 } 
well as retard and protract the cauſe in 
which we embarked, on our-firſt entrance 
upon theſe remarks; and that, on the 
contrary, we have been-much benefited by 
theſe diſcourſes, which have- very much 
tended to enrich the ſoil of our underſtand- 
ing, and meliorate the product thereof, 
which: we can eaſily illuſtrate. | 
Didſt thou never obſerve, ' gentle reader, 
in the ſweetly-ſmiling month of May, a 
corn-field green and flouriſhing ? or, if 
thou art a native of the metropolis, and 
haſt made. Iſlington and Bow the limits of 
thy peregrinations, thou may'ſt yet live 
to extend thy travels to where ſuch ſights 


are obvious to the eye. There, then, 


thou may'ſt ſee, amongſt the tender blades 
of corn, certain luxuriant plants of quick 
and rampant growth, which ſpread their 
broad heads over the whole ſurface of the 
field, then noxious to the corn they hide. 
Theſe the farmer, unknowing of their 
latent virtues, terms weeds; but with the 
learned botaniſt they bear the moſt reſpec- 
table names of ⁊izanium, al/ine, papaver, 
carduus, &c. In their rapid progreſs to 
maturity, they far out-ſhoot the ſlowly 
riſing corn, ** fling their luxuriant bran- 
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<« ches” O'er its head, deprive it of the 
ſun's genial ray, devour the nurture of its 
root, and ſeem the legal owners of the ſoil 
they but uſurp. At a diſtant view, the far- 


mer's heart rejoices in the vivid verdure 


that ſmiles over his field, and already in 
idea ſees the loaden waggon bend beneath 
the heavy crop; but on a nearer inſpec- 
tion, he finds his hopes were founded on 
a falſe appearance, and views with a ſigh 


theſe bold invaders triumphing over the 


proper tenants of the land. Then ſoon, 
behold ! the buſy hands of boys and wo- 
men, with hooks and knives crop ſhort 
the ſpreading race, whoſe juicy ſtems and 
tender foliage falling to earth, there gene- 
rate heat, ferment, putrify, and become 
nutritious manure to the ſame corn they 


had before juft choaked and ſtifled, which 


now ſhoots up more vigorous, from the 
corrupt maſs mouldering at its root, and 
in due time ſhines forth a golden har- 
veſt, | | 

Thus has our knowledge, in the buſi- 


neſs of the brewery, been enriched and 


invigorated, by the nutriment of fermented 
lectures, to which we certainly owe as 


many 
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many and as great obligations, as the far- 


mer to his putrid weeds. Hence it were 
not, perhaps, inappoſite to our pui poſe, 
to ſay with Virgil, when he criticized En- 
nius, we have picked gold out of another 
man's dunghill. 

But as we have no ſuch ſelfiſh adi. 
as the keeping this gold to ourſelves, we 


have, in imitation of the lecturer, thought 
it adviſeable to give this public notice of our 


patriotic purpoſe, to diſtribute it amongſt 


ſuch brewers as may ſtand in need of it; 
not in the happy florid ſtile of ſhame- 
leſs quackery, nor yet in the more alluring 


language of more learned empirics; for Her- 


mes has not yet ſufficiently touched us with 
his wand, to authorize our claim to that 


expreſſive motto, for our diſcourſes, vox 
et preterea nibil. We {hall rather open 
our ſcientific ſluices, and pour forth the 
ſtream of our brewing knowledge, in a 


Courst of InsTRUcCTI1ONsS, 


which we ſhall divide into three parts, and 
ſubdivide into various ſections, as will 
appear 17 the ſubſequent 
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SYLLABUS, 
Part I. 


As the perfection of beers, like that of 
moſt other products -of art, greatly de- 
pends on the perfection of the materials 
from which they are to be made, we ſhall, 
in this part, inſtruct the brewer how to 
diſcriminate the good from the bad, and 
direct his choice to ſuch whoſe particular 
qualities may be beſt calculated to ſucceed 
in the ſeveral intentions he may be ſolli- 
citous of; for all materials will not anſ- 
wer all purpoſes, and ſome will anſwer 
none, that tend to good. 

Mal r, being the firſt grand principle, 
the eſſential conſtituent of beers, we ſhall 
inſtruct the brewer how to make it him- 
ſelf, and how to chuſe it when made. In 
this he will not be indebted to the proceſſes 
of foreign parts, our own kingdom amply 
ſupplying us with the beſt information in 
theſe particulars, and we have the advan- 
age of deriving our knowledge' from ex- 
perience, and the communicated practice 
of eminent malſters, engaged in extenſive 
trades, from ſome of the largeſt malt 
houſes in England. In this, too, we 
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pique ourſelves upon the firſt practical in- 
troduction of the thermometer, the utility 
of which is ſo eſſential, that an import- 
ant part of the proceſs cannot be conducted 
with that aſſurance of ſucceſs the brewer 
requires, without the aid of this inſtru- 
ment. 

Hoes come next under conſideration; 
in treating of which the brewer will be in 
formed, not what parts to ſelect or reject, 
but what art will beſt anſwer his purpoſe 
in the different objects of flavor and pre- 
ſervation. - The fame hops will not do for 
porter and pale beer, nor are their diſtin- 
guiſhing qualities to be obtained by the 
fame mode of extraction; for, as far as 
this vegetable is concerned in the charac- 
teriſtical flavors of beers, the proceſſes 
whence we derive a peculiar flavor are ſo 
various, and ſometimes fo oppoſite, that 


what will produce the flavor of one kind of 


beer, will effectually deſtroy that of an- 
other, Hence the expediency of a know- 
ledge of theſe different modes, to” thoſe 


who would wiſh to womma different 
palates. 


This 


This is all that is neceſſary for the brew- 
er to underſtand, before we come to prac- 
tice. We ſhall, therefore, conclude this 
part of our inſtruction here, having no 
inclination to ſay any thing of the analy/is, 
nurſing, or preſerving yeaſt for exportation. 


Part II. 


We come now to the &rewhouſe, where 
we ſhall inſtruct the brewer how to make 
the moſt advantageous uſe of the water 
that ſupplies his office, rather than adviſe 
him to take his brewhouſe up by the roots, 
to tranſplant 1t by a cry/tal fount, or _ 


Aream. 


This ſubject naturally leads us to the 
copper fide, where, ſome ill- natured Lon- 
don-brewers alledge, our lectutrer never 
was in his life, which, to our certain 
knowledge, is an audacious falſity; for we 
have ſeen him by the ſide of one which 
holds 800 barrels, and which he uſes for 
the manufactering of everlaſting wood. 

We ſhall here ſnew the extreme utility of 
the thermometer ; and, in caſe of an acci- 
dental want of that inſtrument, inſtruct 


the _ brewer how to calculate, by figures, 


any 


* 

any required heat. As this is a part of 
the proceſs of the next importance to fer- 
mentation, and does in ſome degree go- 
vern that, it cannot be too much under- | 
ſtood, nor too delicately managed; and, 
indeed, more is dependant on the opera- 
tor, in this particular, than on natural 
operation; for if you begin in error, fc 
flat, ſo you muſt continue; whereas in 
fermentation aſlight error may be rectified, 
or an accident remedied. By a judicious 
management of this, we form the various 
extracts, and lay the firſt foundation 
whereon to build the ſeveral character- 
iſticks of different beers. It is here we 
ſow the ſeeds of the future product, and 
determine its more early or late period of 
perfection, as it may beſt ſuit the intereſt 
or convenience of the brewer. The other 
parts of the proceſs muſt be governed by 
this, or the brewer's purpoſe will be de- 
feated, and all his aims at perfection coun» 
teracted. 

The virtues of the hop maſt be extracted 
in a greater or leſs degree, according to 
this leading principle, and in this the 
brewer muſt be taught- to determine by the 
| 4.6 perception 
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perception of his ſenſes, in many caſes, 
where experience will convince him that 
: formal rules are impracticable. 


The bu/ineſs of fermentation, tho' laſt in 
order of the proceſs, 1s eminently firſt in 


„92 mt 


; importance to the brewer, and the excell- 
i ence of his product. Without a thorough 
; practical knowledge of the ſeveral actions 
i and appearances of fermentation, he is 
1 perpetually in the dark, 
& Troubled in mazes, and perplex d with errors; 
1 c The underſtanding traces them in vain, 


« Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch.” 


Nor will he ever be certain of ſucceſs, tho” 
a concurrenee of fortuitous cauſes ſhould, 
in a ſeries of inſtances, produce effects 
apparently equal to thoſe reſulting from 
true practice and confirmed experience. 

It ſhall be our buſineſs, in this place, 
to inſtruct the brewer how to conduct this 
moſt 1mportant article to that period of 
perfection, without which all his hopes of 
a ſuperior liquor muſt fall to the ground, 

and all his dreams of pecuniary advantage 
evaporate in air; for when the ferment- 
ation is imperfect or ill- conducted, it is in 
vain to look for a perfect product. Here, 


again, 


* 


I 

again, it is from experience alone that the 
practitioner can be able to fix the true 
criterion of the proceſs, ſo as not to cleanſe 
too ſoon, nor too late, both of which are 
equally prejudicial to the beer, tho' pro- 
ductive of very different effects; for in 
this delicate and difficult particular the 
brewer's judgment is more exerted, than 
in any other ſingle inſtance of the proceſs, 
and words would convey but a faint idea 
of the matter, unaccompanied by the con- 
vincing teſtimony of the ſenſes. Moſt of | 
the diſorders of the cellar hence have their | | 
origin, whilſt the uninſtructed brewer 

| 

| 


ca 


ſtands amazed at the effects of his own 
ignorance; ſometimes laying the blame 
on his too-open cellarage, ſometimes on 

the fickle climate, wiſhing for winter 
ſnows to allay the heat of ſummer ſuns, ' 
and attributing his misfortune to every 
cauſe but the right. 

The buſineſs of cleaning is of anick 
greater concern to the brewer than is gene- 
rally imagined, which will lead us to be 
particular on that head, to convince him 
of the ſuperior utility of cleanſing on ſtill- 
10ns, under proper management, to every 
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1 
other mode, as has before been intimated 
in our remarks on the lecturer's ſeventh 


ſefticn, 


Part III. 


With the fore-ce/lar we ſhall conclude. 
our courſe of inſtructions. This is the 
concern of the brewer ; and tho' from well 
conducted proceſſes there will be but little 
bufineſs here, in the general run of the 
trade, yet there are particular ſituations 


that make 1t neceſlary to introduce art as 
the hand-maid to nature, to adorn her 
with graces not her own ; if we would pay 


the proper attention to that ſummum bonum 
of the brewing trade, and indeed of every 
other, PROFIT. 

Every place has its peculiar taſte, on 
which are founded the ſeveral lccal ideas 
of excellence; whence it were abſurd to 
think of ſo far conquering the pcejudices 
of cuſtom, as to eſtabliſh a general uni- 
form taſte in all people. If the inhabit- 
ant of Burton 1s pleaſed with his ſpark- 
ling Burton Ale, that of Chatham is no 
les ſatisfied with his ſcarce-liquid, whey- 
faced Chatham Butt, In one place a mild, 


— — feft, 


ed 
th 


(6 -] 


Joft, full beer is preferred, in another a 


light briſk ſort; ſome extol beer for its age, 


ſome prefer it when it has ſcarce done fer- 
menting ; and there are others who will 
dringfit quite ſtale. Here it is the brewer's 
buſineſs to accommodate his practice to 
the palates of his conſumers, in the man- 
ner moſt beneficial to himſelf. 

Of theſe qualities, ſome are to be ac- 


quired in the brewhouſe, ſome in the cel- 


lar. We ſhall only inſtance one, in which 
the brewer's intereſt is much concerned. 
Where the reigning taſte is for o (not 


ſtale) beer, it is a diſcouraging conſidera- 


„ 


tion, that the brewer muſt always keep a : 
year's, and often a year and half's ſtock | 


in hand, when all the requiſite qualities 


may be acquired in beers of two months 


old, by a knowledge of the arcana of cel- 


laring. This is very practicable, and the 


beer ſhall have all the flavor and fpirit- 


-uoſity of age, with the briſkneſs and full- 


neſs of mild ale; nor is this effected by 
noſtrums, from which the brewer will 


"never derive any benefit, but by a ſimple 


and eaſy practice, which at the ſame time 
that it produces theſe defirable effects, 


imparts 
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imparts to the beer the certain principles 
of preſervation. 

: It is in the cellar we are taught to know, 

' ="? d what particular inſtances ſpontaneous 

-  pellucidity is required, and where it will 

= de to the intereſt of the brewer to give it 

| up. That this is an adviſable meaſure, 
6 


on many occaſions, is eaſily demonſtrable ; 
for {ome beers, which of neceſſity require 
Precipitants tell moſt to the advantage of 
the brewer, both in the ſupport of his cre- 
dit and the weight of his coffers. 
| The diſeaſes of the cellar, ſuch as are 
„ really ſo, are very few, but their remedy 
4 18 of importance. For other diſeaſes, the 
| conſequences of bad practice, time 1s 
C often the only and that an imperfect re- 
| 4 medy. In ſome caſes, none is to be hoped 
| 


for, and the brewer muſt be content to 
make the beſt bad uſe of the effects of his 
own want of knowledge. 

NH The advantages of large flore vats are 
'F | many and deſirable, but by improper 
' management, vexatious diſappointments 


- GU — — 


7 
8 — 


and heavy loſſes will fall to the brewer, 
inſtead of flattering ſucceſſes and promiſed 
advantages. The ze of theſe is not an 
unimport- 
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unimportant conſideration, ſince the pre- 


ſent, or probable future conſumption 
ought to direct the choice, in order to a- 
void certain. errors and inconveniences 
which might be the conſequence of a con- 


trary conduct. To preſerve beers found, 


for a length of time, in theſe ſtore vats, 
a greater knowledge of their effects is ne- 
ceſſary, than is to be acquired from mere 
ſpeculation ; and to continue their qual- 
ities perfect and unimpaired, after racking 
off into caſks, 1s a ſecret in the breaſt of 
very few people, but which we ſhall here 
take upon us to diſcover. 

Several other matters will be treated of, 
as the particular ſituation of the brewer 
may require ; eſpecially that very profit- 
able part of the brewery, exportation. 
The ſeveral proceſſes of the beers uſually 
exported will be here ſhewn, as well as 
their management preparatory to their 
being ſhipped ; to which will be added a 
general idea of that trade, and the peculiar 
characteriſticks the beer muſt poſſeſs on 
its arrival at. the deſtined ports abroad, in 
order to ſuit the palate of the natives, 
and inſure it an advantageous ſale. 
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The reſult of theſe inſtructions, if at- 
tentively conſidered and uniformly pur- 
ſued, muſt be ſuch an extenſion of trade 
and increaſe of profit, as may reaſonably 
be expected to ariſe from a ſuperiority of 
product. For your advantage, therefore, 
in the language of our lecturer, all ye who 
have been led aſtray and are wandering in 
the paths of error ! do we now open theſe 
our fluices of inſtruction ; from which, rf 
ye rightly recerve theſe words, ye ſhall drink 
knowledge as out of a river. But if, in con- 
tempt of theſe our learned labors, ye ſhall 
harden your hearts in unbehef ; if ye ſhall 
hate the voice M wiſdom, when ſhe crieth unto 
you, and your beart ſhall deſpiſe reproof, then 
Hall ye die without inſtruction, and in the. 


greatneſs of your folly ſhall ye go aſtray. 


N. B. Theſe INSTRUCTIONS “ are pro- 
poſed to be given to as many perſons, only, in 
'a village as ill pay for them; in a large 
populous town, to no more than will agree 
to our terms; and in a city, London not 
excepted, to all who want information in 

theſe 


* Vide concluſion of the lecturer's advertiſement. 
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theſe particnlars, and are willing to pay for 
it, according to our propoſals. 

No diftinft agreement ſhall be made for our 
inſtructions on the ART Of BREWING PORT- 
ER, and thoſe on AMBER, or PALE MALT 
LIQUORS; for we intend to put our pupils 
into the full poſſeſſion of all our brewing ar- 
cana at once; and our terms are ſo admira- 
bly adapted to the trade of every brewer, 
that, as each pays according to the extent 
of his buſineſs, if he brews no beer he pays 
no premium. | 

The firſt perſon in application will be in- 
variably preferred, agreeable to the old Max- 
im of firſt come firſt ſerved, 

Theſe inſtructions (really) reſult from 
many years ſtudy and practice. Thoſe who 
may doubt the authenticity or experience of 
theſe improvements, ſhall be referred to ſe- 
veral casks of beer of great eminence, in 
our cellars; ſo that, as the Bacchanalian 


ſong expreſſes it, 
If you doubt what I ſay, take a bumper 
and try, * 
K Pleaſe 


'* Should this be thought a more deciſive reference than 
that of our lecturer, ſtill it ought not to be miſconſtrued 
| to 


07 ; 
Pleaſe to obſerve, that we do not HAR- 
DEN WOOD, having a more tender regard 
| for the intereſt of back-makers, coopers, and 
ſhip-wrights, who ought not, in reaſon, to 


you are to mind af «ve do, rather than what we ſay. 


contend with Hamlet's grave-digger for the 
| durability of their work, and holding in high 
| eftimation that well known, political aph- 
| oriſm which tells us, the ſtrength of work | 
| 1 5 
s the decay of trade. 5 
| ö 5 
Letters addreſſed 7 3 
Lett 4 efſed, poſtage free, to our IS 
bookſeller, will be duly acknowledged. by =. 
We London A PRACTICAL BREWER, we 
Tf December 11th. 1775. 1 
2 | : | to his diſadvantage, Eminent divines do not always prac- 8 : 
85 I | tice what they preach ; and tho? the lecturer may never 245 E 
"x | have condeſcended to make any good beer himſelf, as is hes 
ay alſo reported of a certain philoſophical brewer in guarto, 3 
| | yet that makes nothing againſt his theory, fince you are 25 5 
; to mind what he ſays, not what he does; on the contrary, : bY ©! 
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